Massage of the Soft Palate 


(An Aid to the Solution of the Problem of Nasality in Speech Defect 
Cases Associated with Palatal Abnormality.) 


By Frances A, PERLOWSKI 


HE PRACTICAL problem in cases 

of speech defects due to an abnor- 
mality in the soft palate and resulting in 
a nasal voice is the diminution or elimi- 
nation of the nasal tones. It is, perhaps, 
too much to hope that most cases of cleft 
palate speech can ever sound entirely 
normal; still, the improvement possible 
is so great that any effort expended to 
aid with such a serious vocal defect is 
more than justified. Attempts to solve 
this problem have resulted in various 
methods of approach. Visual demon- 
strations of the contraction of the 
pharyngeal wall and the uplifting of the 
soft palate, specific movement exercises 
to strengthen the tissue and muscles, 
breathing exercises to increase the force 
of the expelled air, and mechanical aids 
have been used, all efficient methods to 
a degree in aiding the patient, but often 
of themselves hardly sufficient to solve 
the difficulty. 

The chief aim of cleft palate surgery 
is to close the cleft and to provide an 
efficient muscular membrane to shut off 
the nasopharynx for the act of swallow- 
ing and the purposes of speech. To ob- 
tain this result, we are entirely depen- 
dent upon the surgeon’s technique 
which must be of such skill as not to 
disturb the blood and nerve supply or 
to impair greatly the muscular struc- 
ture. 

However, owing to the very nature 
of the deformity and to the operative 
procedure, there is frequently more or 
less post operative stiffening and scar 
contraction. Through the lack of flexi- 
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bility, as well as the insufficiency in 
length, the physiologic functions of the 
structure are thus impaired. Dr. H. L. 
Kirkham of Houston, Texas, states that, 
**It is an admitted fact by all surgeons 
doing any amount of palatal surgery 
that the functional results, as regard 
speech, are far from good and in most 
instances bad.’’ Clear and intelligible 
speech is largely dependent upon a 
functionally competent soft palate, suf- 
ficiently flexible for movement and suf- 
ficiently long to separate the naso- 
pharynx from the mouth. 

Dr. W. Y. P. Van Baggen, in an arti- 
cle on Cleft Palate, published in the 
April 1927 issue of the MepicaL JoURNAL 
AND Recorp, says he learned that a very 
soft palate did not impede the oral tone 
very much if it was not too tight. It is 
this tightness which mostly hinders the 
formation of pure vocals, and he urged 
that every effort be made to stimulate 
the muscular movement of the soft 
palate. From the standpoint of nasali- 
ty, of course, the normality of the voice 
depends on the length of the palate, its 
flexibility, and the effectiveness of the 
action of its elevator muscles. Conse- 
quently, the problem calls for systema- 
tized concerted action aiming at a uni- 
fied approach to it. 

It was through the interest and sug- 
gestions of Dr. Frederick Moorehead 
that the procedure used in the intensive 
and thorough care of the cleft palate 
patients at the Children’s Memorial 
Hospital, Chicago, Illinois, was develop- 
ed. For the purposes of reducing tissue 
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contraction and scar formation, the tech- 
nique of massage, already found indis- 
pensable in combating contractures in 
certain other muscular injuries, was 
used. Dr. Moorehead, after obser- 
vating one hundred thirty-six cases, 
suggested the application of this tech- 
nique to reduce the tightness and to 
stimulate, forcibly, the muscular move- 
ment of the structure. 

The massage is performed with the in- 
dex finger firmly stroking the soft palate 
posteriorly and laterally to its midline. 
Care is taken to keep the finger on the 
soft palate but close to the border of the 
hard palate. This exercise is performed 
a number of times consistently on one 
half, and then repeated on the other. A 
circular firm pressure movement is also 
concentrated in the center of the soft 
palate pressing it at the same time super- 
iorly into the nasopharynx. The goal 
to be attained is a flexible, resilient, 
highly sensitized, and active soft palate 
capable of being lifted and arched to 
close off the nasopharynx for the pro- 
duction of an oral tone. 


The same principle of massage has 
been applied to harelip sases, the use of 
which prevents linear contractions, 
breaks up the formation of adhesions, 
and inereases the vestibule of the lip. 
The massaging of the lip is done by 
placing the index finger firmly over the 
sear and employing deep rotary motion. 
This must be done carefully so as not to 
irritate the skin and to gain the result 
toward which the exercise is directed. 
Should the lip be drawn up on one side 
in the healing process, stretching of the 
shortened side can be done simultan- 
eously with the rotary motion. This is 
a means of preventing or correcting the 
notch so frequently seen. The constant 
upward push of the index finger be- 
tween the gum and the inner side of 
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the lip prevents the formation of ad- 
hesions and increases not only the ves- 
tibule of the lip but also its mobility. 

This technique is introduced at the 
specific order and under the guidance 
of the surgeon. It is begun usually 
within a month following the successful 
closure of the lip, and in cleft palate 
cases either before the entire palate is 
closed, or at the completion of the last 
operation. 

In spite of the generally prevalent 
idea that any strenuous exercise carries 
with it the danger of the palate splitting 
open under tension, there has never been 
any such occurrence during the entire 
five years of its use. The massage to be 
of greatest value must be done for at 
least five minute periods four to five 
times a day. 

The hospital physiotherapist, trained 
in the technique, also initiates the 
mother, instructing her carefully in the 
details of the procedure. The mother 
does her first massage in the clinic so 
that it is certain she has mastered the 
movement. Not only is the technique 
explained to her, but also the reasons 
thereof, and the bearing it has upon the 
child’s eventual improvement. Upon 
the thoroughness of this explanation de- 
pends a mother’s intelligent and sincere 
co-operation. To be certain that a 
mother is carrying out the specific de- 
tails of this massage and faithfully ad- 
hering to the regime, one of the staff of 
skilled nurses from the Infantile Divi- 
sion of the Visiting Nurse Association 
visits the home once or twice every 
week. 

. Great care must be taken in massag- 
ing so as to accustom the patient and 
avoid any unpleasant gagging. As a 
rule children are fearful of any pro- 
cedure within the mouth. To manage 
them successfully and to gain complete 
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confidence calls for inexhaustible pa- 
tience and persistence. From the time 
of admission to clinic to the time of dis- 
charge, these cases are followed inten- 
sively by the speech teacher. An acquain- 
tanceship with all aspects of the pa- 
tient’s progress is of inestimable value 
to her and demands close clinical co- 
operation between her and the surgeon. 

The Children’s Memorial Hospital 
speech clinic service is regarded pri- 
marily as a guiding bureau. Em- 
phasis is placed upon massage and com- 
prehensive speech re-education, includ- 
ing ear training and the development 
of tone quality, voice placement, and 
enunciation. The children are seen for 
one-half hour twice a week for as many 
weeks as may be necessary, depending 
upon the results. The mother is present 
at each treatment and is carefully in- 
structed to continue the massage and 
other aspects of the training in the home. 

As a general rule the surgeon rarely 
sees the child after the completion of 


the last operation, however, contact with 
him is maintained throughout the entire 
speech training period. The privilege 
of consultation at any time may be had 
by referring the child to the Out-patient 
Oral Surgery Clinic of the Dispensary. 
Here two periods a week the surgeon 
examines and re-examines these chil- 
dren, Should the final resultant palate 
be short, no further surgery is done 
until after months of intensive massag- 
ing and speech re-education. If then it 
appears dubious that the best vocal re- 
sults will be obtained, the surgeon is 
consulted, and his knowledge and ad- 
vice are brought to aid in the final solu- 
tion of the problem. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize the 
need and value of unified effort between 
the surgeon and the speech teacher, for 
only through such co-operation can they 
discharge the full measure of their pro- 
fessional obligations, and help to solve 
rightly the various problems presented 
by the cleft palate child. 


New State Department of Psychology 


On February 1, 1934, a department of 
psychology of the Iowa Board of Con- 
trol of State Institutions was estab- 
lished. The purpose of this department 
is to enable the Board of Control to 
carry out more adequately and _ syste- 
matically certain phases of its work, 


The staff consists of one part-time 
psychologist who is also part-time staff 
member of the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, one full-time assistant 
psychologist, and one half-time secre- 
tary. 


The work of the department consists 
of giving tests and examinations, and 
making the necessary investigations for 
diagnosis, classification, treatment, and 
disposition of children committed to its 
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guardianship or to instittuions under its 
management. It functions in the co- 
ordination of the work of the six chil- 
dren’s institutions ineluding the two 
state orphanages, the two training 
schools, and the two schools for feeble- 
minded. 

In addition, it renders service to the 
Bureau of Child Welfare in the study 
and recommendation of children for 
foster home placement. 

The activities of this department are 
coordinated very closely with the re- 
search projects conducted by the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station of the 
University of Iowa, and a number of 
studies relative to mentai growth are 
being carried on at the institutions men- 
tioned. 
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Conference on Curriculum for 


Mentally Retarded Children 


ECENTLY, the United States Of- 

fice of Education called a three day 
conference in Washington as the initial 
step toward the development of a hand- 
book on the curriculum for mentally re- 
tarded children. The fifteen specialists 
present, under whose joint authorship 
the work will be prepared, were: 

Meta ANDERSON, director of Binet 
schools and classes, Public Schools, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

FLORENCE BEAMAN, teacher, The Little 
Red Schoolhouse, New York City. 

May E. Bryne, director of special edu- 
cation, Public Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

KaTuHERINE M. Cook, chief, division of 
special problems, United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Virain E. Dickson, assistant superin- 
tendent Berkeley Cali- 
fornia. 

Ransom <A. GREENE, superiniendent, 
Walter E. Fernald State School, 
Waverly, Massachusetts. 

M. Horr, instructor of special 
education, State Teachers College, 
Salem, Massachusetts. 

Leta HoLiineworrn, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

Epna Kuauer, ¢ssistant director of 
special educaticn division, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 

H. Martens, senior specialist in 
the education 0; exceptional children, 
United States Offiee of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

THomAS V. Moort, professor of psychol- 
ogy, The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 


of schools, 
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Henrietra V. Race, supervisor of 
schools for exceptional children, State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Berrua Scuvorrer, teacher, Lincoln 
State School, Lincoln, Ihlinois, 

Autice W. Wyeant, teacher, 
Schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Public 


At the first session which was held 
Monday, October 29th, the seope and 
limitations of the conference, definition 
of terms, and objectives underlying 
the education of children concerned 
were established. Conclusions reached, 
aus recorded in the Summary of Pro- 
ceedings, were: 

1. “‘The mentally retarded should be 
considered as those who, because of 
poor intellectual endowment, are un- 
able to cope with standard require- 
ments of the regular grades . . . These 

‘include approximately the lowest two 

per cent of the school population. 

2. “*The conference should be concerned 
only with curriculum, 

3. ‘*The curricular needs of the children 
under consideration are the same re- 
gardless of the organization or 
authority under which they are being 
educated. 

4. ‘‘The following basic educational ob- 
jectives should help to determine the 
curricular adjustment to be made: 
(a) ‘‘Educate each child in keeping 

with his capacities, limitations, 

and interests. 

(b) ‘‘Edueate each child for achieve- 
ment on his own level, without 
attempting to foree him into 
activities beyond his ability. The 
mentally deficient child will as 
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an adult ordinarily work under 
supervision, and should be edu- 
eated with this in mind. 

(ec) ‘‘Edueate each child for some 
participation in the world’s 
work, and also for participation 
in those social and cultural 
values which are 
reach. 

(d) ‘*Edueate the mentally deficient 
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child with full consideration of 
the best interests of all the chil- 
dren in our schools.’’ 

‘*The handbook to be issued will take 
the form of an Office of Education bul- 
lectin, and will constitute a composite 
product of the conference as a_ whole 
rather than a series of individual con- 
tributions.’’ 

The conference closed on October 31. 


Delaware Resolutions 


For the Extension of Special Education Facilities 


At the meeting of the Delaware State 
Education Association in November, the 
following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, that the State Department 
of Public Instruction be petitioned by 
the Delaware State Education Associa- 
tion to request the University of Dela- 
ware to include in its teacher-training 
course a department for the teaching of 
educational and vocational guidance, 
special education, and mental hygiene. 

Resolved, that this Association recom- 
establishment of special 
classes for handicapped children, and 
petitions the State Board of Education 
to make the additional financial arrange- 
ments which will be necessary to defray 
the cost of the special classes and the 
necessary psychological examination ser- 
vices. 

At the meeting of the Department of 
Special Education and Mental Hygiene, 
which was founded by Dr. J. E. W. 
Wallin who later became the first pres- 
ident, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

Recognizing that untrained or im- 
properly trained handicapped children 
constitute grave economic liabilities to 
the state, and often social liabilities as 
well, and recognizing further that 
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thousands of handicapped children in 
Delaware are not now receiving the kind 
of instruction which they require or to 
which they are entitled because of in- 
adequate educational facilities, and, 
recognizing further that there is a dis- 
tinct demand throughout the schools of 
the state for proper facilities for these 
underprivileged children— 


Be it, therefore, Resolved by the De- 
partment of Special Education and 
Mental Hygiene of the Delaware State 
Education Association, that the atten- 
lion of the State Board of Education be 
directed to the desirability of adopting 
some effective plan of financing special 
classes for handicapped children and 
the eramination service required for the 
effective organization of such classes. 


It will be recalled that education in 
Delaware is wholly state supported with 
certain exceptions in three cities. How- 
ever, the rate of support in special 
classes is just the same as it is in regu- 
lar grades, which, of course, is insuffi- 
cient. The above resolutions are the ex- 
pression of a movement under way to 
correct the present inequality of educa- 
tional opportunities for all the children 
of the State. 
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Elizabeth E. Farrell 


1870-1932 


UST BEFORE the turn of the cen- 

tury educational authorities were be- 
ginning to discuss, first, the fact that 
just as children vary in height, in 
weight, in the color of their eyes, and in 
emotional stability, so do they vary in 
mental equipment; and second, that 
education should be based upon these 
mental variations. At this time Eliza- 
beth E. Farrell was a young, but by no 
means ordinary, teacher in  Publie 
School, Number 1, New York City. She 
had her ear to the ground, judging and 
sorting these new educational concepts 
which burst almost simultaneously upon 
far distant corners of the earth. Not 
only was her mind receptive, but also 
her appraisal of the new theories and of 
their workability was uncannily wise. 
With this intelligence was coupled a 
forceful personality, full of deep emo- 
tion and driving determination. 

Rather than small field 
where experimentation is always con- 
sidered a less dangerous luxury, Eliza- 
beth Farrell did battle all her life in 
the publie schools of the great city of 
New York to the end that each and every 
child should be given an opportunity to 
develop according to his capabilities. 
The idea in itself was a dynamie one, 
but the work of translating it into action 
was even more remarkable. 

Now that the attitude towards this 
work has changed completely and prae- 
tically every State in the Union has pro- 
vided special grants of money to school 
systems to eare for children who do not 
fit into the regular grades, it is diffi- 
cult to realize the battles and the strug- 
gles which were the stepping stones of 
those pioneer years. It now seems axi- 
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omatiec to say that the school must fit the 
child and not the child fit the school; 
but when Miss Farrell spoke the fol- 
lowing words to a group of young 
teachers at a summer school of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, they presented 
a new approach to the problem of edu- 
cation: 

**The school now more than ever must 
compete with its only real competitor, 
the street. To fail would be to acknow- 
ledge that the fortuitous education of 
the street must always and ever count 
for more in a child’s life than the well- 
ordered, logical, and psychologically 
adapted regimen of formal education. 
The problem thus becomes analytic. 
What is the attraction of the streets? 
First and foremost is the constantly 
changing aciivity. The boy is never 
bored by his street life. When one thing 
ceases to attract, it is pushed aside and 
he attends to the new and the inter- 
esting. The activity goes from hanging 
onto wagons, with its consequent danger 
and interest, to listening to the street 
musicians with their bright, catehy 
tunes, 

Miss Farrell’s first class in P. S. 1, 
Manhattan, consisted of a group of 
boys who were unable to follow the regu- 
lar academie work, They were consid- 
ered a troublesome lot, the odds and ends 
in the school, of the type commonly 
called incorrigible. So outstanding was 
her work and understanding of these 
children that in 1906, she was appointed 
inspector of ungraded classes. She be- 
gan immediately to build her depart- 
ment with a competent staff. At once, 
there was the problem of whether there 
should be special classes in regular 
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school buildings or whether it would be 
better to separate schools for excep- 
tional children. Her ideals for these 
children are well shown in the following 
paragraph which she wrote during the 
discussion of this question: 


‘*The special school with its ‘separate- 
ness’ emphasized in its construction and 
in its administration, differentiates, sets 
aside, classifies, and of necessity stigma- 
tizes the pupils whom it receives. How 
could it be otherwise? Mental sub- 
normality is so often associated with 
lack of beauty, proportion, and grace in 
the physical body of the child, that we 
may say mental sub-normality and phy- 
sical anomalies go hand in hand. Now 
bring together a rather large group—a 
hundred such children—and there are 
assembled countless degrees of awkward- 
ness and of slovenliness; infinite varia- 
tions in overdevelopment or in arrested 
development and a dozen other mute 
witnesses of a mind infantile or warped. 
It would be next to impossible to save 


these helpless ones from the jibes of a . 


not too kind world. The school which 
is to serve best must conserve the moral 
as well as the mental, the spiritual as 
well as the physical nature of the pupil.’’ 
Ungraded classes were organized in 
various regular schools, and the neces- 
sity for a competent supervisory staff 
grew more urgent. Because ‘‘ mental 
deficiency is a vice of the whole organ- 
ism,’’ Miss Farrell needed _ specialists 
not only in the field of education, but 
also in the fields of medicine, psychol- 
ogy, and social service. As early as 1907 
Dr. Isabel Smart was assigned to the de- 
partment, the first physician with train- 
ing in psychiatry to be appointed to a 
public school system. From the exami- 
nation of these children many physical 
defects came to light which pointed the 
way to special care and treatment. 
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Until 1909 the examination of all 
children who were reported as unable to 
adjust themselves to the regular school 
schedules was conducted in the school 
building convenient to their homes. In 
September of that year, Miss Farrell 
began to conduct a clinie in her office 
where, under manageable conditions, 
tests were given in order to determine 
the degree of physical and mental de- 
velopment attained. This was the be- 
ginning of the psycho-educational clinic, 
the first of its kind to be established in 
a public school system in the United 
States. 

Important as it was to have a selected 
staff of specialists both for the super- 
vision of work and for clinical examina- 
tions, the real task of fitting these chil- 
dren for useful living lay in the hands 
of the teachers. Miss Farrell’s class was 
at first used as a training class for pros- 
pective teachers of ungraded classes, and 
through her efforts the first opportunity 
ever provided for the training of special 
teachers was offered in 1911 in the Max- 
well Training School for Teachers. Uni- 
versities soon followed suit and Miss 
Farrell gave the first courses on this 
subject in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York University, and 
Teachers College. 

During the last few years of her work 
as inspector of ungraded classes, Miss 
Farrell laid the foundation for two im- 
portant extensions of the work. In 1928 
she organized classes for children who 
had an intelligence quotient of less than 
fifty. Previous to this date there was no 
place in the publie schools for children 
of such low mentality; they were con- 
sidered hopeless, and entirely unedu- 
cable. The other important development 
was the establishment of trade exten- 
sion classes. 

In 1924, in cooperation with the prin- 
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cipal of the Manhattan Trade School, 
Miss Farrell established trade classes 
for older girls of retarded mentality. In 
these classes they were taught various 
trades which would enable them to enter 
industry as skilled workers. These chil- 
dren need no longer be at the merey of 
the industrial world, relegated to the 
unskilled group, for they were equipped 
with valuable training. Miss Farrell 
was anxious to start the same thing for 
the boys. In 1927 she recommended 
that ‘‘a shop school be established to 
which could be assigned older ungraded 
class boys who give evidence of ability 
in the use of tools and who would be 
given training in trade subjects as would 
enable them to enter the trades.’’ In 
1931 she saw this wish fulfilled. The 
East Side Continuation School organ- 
ized a class for boys similar to that 
which was being conducted so success- 
fuly in the Manhattan Trade School for 
Girls. 

In March, 1932, an anniversary 
luncheon was given to Miss Farrell in 
New York City by the Ungraded Class 
Teachers’ Association to commemorate 
her work of twenty-five years with the 
department of ungraded classes. It was 
at this luncheon that she made her last 
publie speech. Although she touched on 
the accomplishments of the past, her 
real concern was for the future. She 
made a fervent plea that the junior 
trade classes be continued and aug- 
mented. 


In addition to her work in the publie 
schools with its many ramifications, 
Miss Farrell participated in many out- 
side educational activities. In 1915 she 
started UNGRADED, a magazine published 
by the Ungraded Class Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. She was its editor until 1926. 
In 1921 she was one of the founders and 
the only honorary member of the Asso- 
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ciation of Consulting Psychologists. In 
1922 she organized and was the first 
president of the INTERNATIONAL CouN- 
CIL FOR THE Epvucation or Excep- 
TIONAL CHILDREN, 

Miss Farrell gave of herself complete- 
ly that each child should have at his 
disposal those tools which would allow 
him to use all the power with which he 
was endowed. But she did not stop with 
the provision of material things. To 
thousands of handicapped children she 
showed the way whereby they could find 
a beauty and a grace in living. These 
children, so often stigmatized and east 
aside, were given a chance to reap the 
fruits of the spirit and to come into a 
fuller life. 

It seems fitting to close with the fol- 
lowing quotation from Miss Farrell’s 
first annual report in 1907 which indi- 
eates the informing spirit that was her 
guide throughout the years: 

“He (the backward child) knows in 
some vague way he is different from 
the majority of children. To continue 
the school subjects with the only dif- 
ference one of degree in what is to be 
expected of the child is to accentuate 
this difference. Small classes and indi- 
dual teaching of the so-called essentials 
is not the shortest way to the greatest 
development of a mentally defective 
child. With this child progress is to be 
sought according to the great principle 
of interest and is directly proportional 
to the power of sustained interest. To 
promote and foster this power of sus- 
tained interest, the classroom should 
provide those things which will help the 
child to work along the lines of what- 
ever instinct may be dominant in his 
life at that particular time. Instead of 
books, examples, and copy books, those 
reminders of past failures, the new room 
should appeal to the constructive, the 
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acquisitive, the imitative instinets in the 
child. The making of toys, playing 
games, working with things should be 
the self-appointed tasks. 

‘*The teacher must be ready to extend 
the chiid’s interests from the very point 
where she finds such interest. From 
the marbles the child brings to school, 
the teacher must have every facility to 
help her to lead the child out to the 
making of marbles, to the making of 
toys to aid or to complicate the game of 
marbles, to a study of soils, why marbles 
are made from this soil rather than that, 
other uses of clay—to thatch birds’ 
nests, to thatch houses for men in some 
countries, and it would be possible to 
lead from marbles to the great pottery 
industries of the world. The field is 
boundless. Just to move on in a straight 
line when every step pushes the child’s 
horizon farther and farther is some- 
thing. But to introduce the wise cor- 
relations such as story telling, picture 
study, study of industries and home 
making is to open to the child literature, 
art, science, religion, history. 

“*With those things which aid in pro- 
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moting and enriching the child’s circle 
of thought, the teacher must have what- 
ever may advance the pysical comfort 
and well-being of the child. Physical 
efficiency will be promoted chiefly and 
most naturally by means of games. Here 
again as far as is possible, the work is 
built up on the basis of the dominant 
instinct. The whole child, his soul, as 
well as his body, is appealed to; joy pre- 
vails. The lack of initiative which we 
deplore in the classroom life will here 
give way to free, purposeful activity. 
The isolation, the unsocial spirit which 
is characteristic of these children, will 
be best attacked and overcome in the 
games and plays. 

‘The room should be such as_ will 
supply a new school environment to the 
child. It should have the salient features 
of a workshop, of a gymnasium where 
may be performed some of those feats 
of physical skill and endurance dear 
to the heart of a boy. It should have 
all that could appeal to the child as 
characteristic of a good place to be 
interesting and _ profitable 
place to stay.’’—Helen Clark Phillips. 


New Home for the American Foundation 
for the Blind 


The ceremony of laying the corner- 
stone of the new building of the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, Inc., was 
held in New York City on December 5, 
1934, at its site on 15 West 16th Street. 
The building, which is the gift of 
M. C. Migel, will be four stories high 
and of Georgian architecture. It will, 
be ready for occupancy this spring. 
Addresses were given by Dr. John 
H. Finley of the New York Times, 
Mr. M. C. Migel, President of the Foun- 
dation, Mr. H. R. Latimer, Executive 
Director, Pennsylvania Association for 
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the Blind, and Helen Keller, famous 
deaf-blind woman. It was also an- 
nounced at the ceremony that President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had consented to 
act as Honorary President of the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind. 

At the annual meeting, held after 
the ceremony, the following efficers were 
reelected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Mr. M. C. Migel, New York; Vice- 
President, Miss Prudence Sherwin, Cleve- 
land; Secretary, Dr. Olin H. Burritt, 
Philadelphia; and Treasurer, Mr. Wil- 
liam Ziegler, Jr., New York. 
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Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt Addresses 


Coordination Conference 


MMEDIATELY following the three 

day conference called by the Office of 
Education on Curriculum for Mentally 
Retarded Children, which is reported 
elsewhere in this issue, there was held an- 
other conference, on November 1-2, that 
had been called by the same office. The 
purpose of the second meeting was to 
consider the problem of Coordination of 
Effort for Exceptional Children, as had 
been recommended some four years ago. 

In November, 1930, the Committee of 
the White House Conference on Special 
Classes for the Handicapped and the 
Gifted included in its report a recom- 
mendation that the United States Office 
of Education look toward the appoint- 
ment of a national advisory council ‘‘to 
advise in the formulation of and assist 
in sponsoring a comprehensive educa- 
tional program’”’ in the interests of ex- 
ceptional children. The groups whose 
needs were considered by this committee 
were (1) the deaf and hard of hearing; 
(2) the blind and partially seeing; (3) 
the crippled; (4) the speech defective ; 
(5) children of lowered vitality; (6) 
the gifted; (7) the mentally retarded; 
and (8) the emotionally or socially mal- 
edjusted. The committee pointed out 
that such a national council acting 
under the leadership of the Office of Ed- 
ucation ‘‘could perform a great con- 
structive service by bringing about a 
better understanding of the educational 
reeds’’ of all these groups of children 
and a greater coordination of effort on 
the part of national organizations and 
State agencies interested in their edu- 
cational welfare. 

Due to financial reasons it was four 
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years later before the Office of Educa- 
tion saw its first opportunity to take an 
initial step in carrying out this recom- 
mendation. On November 1 and 2, 1934, 
fifteen representatives of the various 
groups gathered in Washington at the 
call of the Commissioner of Education 
to consider the possibilities of promoting ~ 
greater coordination of effort in the in- 
terests of all exceptional children. Since 
the confererce was largely of an explan- 
atory nature and was to constitute pri- 
marily a working group, it was limited 
to this small number of persons, repre- 
senting the types of activities being car- 
ried on by voluntary organizations of 
national scope. Including members of 
the staff of the Office of Education who 
attended the conference, those present 
were as follows: 


Mera L. ANpERSON, director of Binet 
schools and classes, Publie Schools, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

MarJorie BELL, assistant director, Na- 
tional Probation Association, New 
York City. 

CHARLES Scorr Berry, director of bu- 
reau of special education, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

SMILEY BLANTON, president, The Ameri- 
can Society for the Study of Dis- 
orders of Speech, New York City. 

May E. Bryne, director of special edu- 
cation, Public Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

KATHERINE M. Cook, chief, division of 
special problems, United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

E, Dickson, assistant swperin- 
tendent of schools, Berkeley, Calif. 

Epe@ar A. director of department 
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of research, Training School, Vine- 
land, New Jersey. 

Eusert A. GRUVER, superintendent, The 
Pennsylvania School for Deaf, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

WInirrEeD Hatuaway, associate direc- 
tur, National Society for the Preves 
tion of Blindness, New York City. 

E. Jay HOowenstine, secretary-treas- 
urer, The International Society for 
Crippled Children, Elyria, Ohio. 

Lawson G. Lowery, editor in chief, 
American Orthopsychiatrie Associa- 
tion, New York City. 

Euise HL. MARTENS, senior specialist in 
the education of exceptional children, 
United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Katuryn E, director, Arthur 
Sunshine Home and Nursery School 
for the Blind, Summit, New Jersey. 

JAMES FREDERICK RoGrERs, consultant in 
hygiene, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

GEORGE S. STEVENSON, director of divi- 
sion of community clinics, National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, New 
York City. 

Louise STRACHAN, director of child 
health education, National Tubereu- 
losis Association, New York City. 

JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE, superinten- 
dent, The Volta Bureau, Washington, 


The conference was convened by as- 
sistant commissioner of education, Bess 
Goodykoontz, who expressed the gratifi- 
cation and appreciation of the Office of 
Edueation that the meeting had become 
a reality. She called attention to its 
origin and purpose, emphasizing as its 
specific objectives the consideration of 
problems common to all groups, a better 
understanding of one another’s prob- 
Jems, and a clarification of the means 
through which the Office of Education 
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and representatives of the various 
groups can work together more closely. 
She then introduced commissioner of 
education, John W. Studebaker, who 
gave the official greetings of the Office 
and expressed his interest in the eduea- 
tion of exceptional children as well as 
his purpose to work toward greater co- 
ordination of effort in their behalf. 

Of deep significance was the contribu- 
tion made by Mrs. Roosevelt, who had 
accepted an invitation to speak briefly 
at the first session. She expressed her- 
self as feeling that past conceptions of 
what we should do for children through 
education have been wrong; that our aim 
ought not to be the same type of educa- 
tion for every child, but rather to find 
out as early as possible to what each 
child responds and what lines he should 
follow. She also emphasized the fact 
that the cost of education is less than 
the cost of laissez faire, since handicap- 
ped adults cost a great deal more to the 
community if proper adjustment has 
not been made than do special educa- 


’ tional facilities for handicapped children 


which will help them to help themselves. 
The four major questions that had 

been proposed by the Office of Educa- 

tion for consideration by the conference 
were: 

1. What are the major problems in 
which the Office of Education can be 
of assistance to representatives of the 
various groups of exceptional chil- 
dren ? 

2. In what ways can representatives of 
the various groups of exceptional 
children be of assistance to the Office 
of Education ? 

3. In what ways can representatives of 
the various groups of exceptional 
children be of assistance to one an- 
other? 

4. How ean the Office of Education and 
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representatives in the field work to- 
gether toward a better coordinated 
program for all groups of exceptional 
children ? 


Persons interested in a summary of 
the conclusions reached relative to the 
above questions are referred to the Of- 
fice of Education for their seven page 
mimeographed report. 


The conference culminated in a 
luncheon meeting. at which Commis- 
sioner Studebaker presided and at 
which both representatives coming to 
Washington and members of the Office 
of Education expressed their gratifica- 
tion at the values accruing to them from 
together. 
The commissioner injected a very con- 
crete element into the discussion when he 
told of his hope to effect better building 
facilities for the education of excep- 


this opportunity of coming 


tional children through federal emer- 
gency aid. With an expression of sin- 
cere appreciation of his efforts in this 
direction, the conferees voted endorse- 
ment of this program that may mean 
improved conditions for all types of ex- 
ceptional children.—Abstract of Sum- 
mary of the Proceedings. 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR HEALTH 


One million dollars has been allotted 
to the United States Publie Health Ser- 
vice from Federal Emergency Relief 
funds for allocation to local health de- 
partments. Regulations governing the 
distribution of these funds and a state- 
ment concerning the qualifications of 
local, health officers may be obtained 
from the National Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation at 50 West 50th Street, New York 
City. 


Thirteenth Annual Convention 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Headquarters: Southern Hotel 
THEME :The Exceptional Child as a Behavior Problem 


President, DR. G. ELMORE REAMAN, has announced an inspiring and helpful 
program which you will find printed in the mid-section of this issue. 


Secretary, DR. OLIVE A. WHILDIN, supervisor of special education, Baltimore, 
and her committee extend to all Council members a most earnest invitation to be their 


guests. 


cation. 


In this new year of hope and optimism, let us not forget the cause of special edu- 
The Intertiational Council needs you in its enlarged program of service in the 
interest of the exceptional child. Turn to the next page and read the program; look 
up the special railroad fare announcement on page 95; and consult your local railway 
transportation agency today about your ticket. 


You may be able to include at no additional cost the department of superintendence 
meeting of the National Educatior Association at Atlantie City. 
visiting Washington provides another special attraction. 


- Feb. 21-23 1985 


The privilege of 
In fact there are so many 


reasons for attending the Baltimore convention that one can scarcely afford to miss 
the opportunity. Why not write your friends in special education at once to meet you 
in Baltimore on Thursday, February 21, for the thirteenth annual convention of the 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, and for the other 
educational and recreational advantages presented by this trip? 
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Annual Convention 


International Council for Exceptional Children 


Baltimore, Maryland Feb. 21-23, 1935 


HEADQUARTERS AT THE SOUTHERN HOTEL 


Special railroad rates announced—one and one-third fare for round trip 


Convention Theme: 


THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD AS A BEHAVIOR PROBLEM 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21 
8 :30—10:00 a. m. Registration 
10 :00— 3:00 p.m. Visiting schools 
4:00— 5:30 p.m. Visit to Wilmer Institute 


8:00 p.m. First General Session 

Presiding, Vice President C. A. Pollock, director of special 
education, Columbus, Ohio, 

Welcome—David E. Weglein, superintendent of schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland; and 

Katherine M. Cook, chief of special problems, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

President’s Address—G. Elmore Reaman, principal Glen- 
Lawrence School, Toronto, Ontario, 


Play or Operetta 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22 
§ -W0—12:00 a. m. Second General Session 


Presiding, Meta Anderson, director of Binet schools and 

classes, Newark, New Jersey 

Symposium: The Exceptional Child as a Behavior Problem— 

In the Home—Dr. Gary Cleveland Myers, psychologist and 
author, Cleveland, Ohio. 

In the School—Dr. S. A. Laycock, professor of educational 
psychology, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. 
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In the Institution—Dr,. Robert J. Haskell, niedical superin- 
tendent, Wayne County Training School, Northville, 
Michigan. 

In Society—Dr. E. M. Best, general secretary, National 
Council Y, M. C. A., Toronto, Canada. 


2:00— 4:00 p. m. Group Meetings 
The Gifted Child as a Behavior Problem; chairman, Dr. Elise 
Martens, senior specialist in education of exceptional children, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
The Mentally Handicapped Child as a Behavior Problem; 
chairman, Dr. Harry F. Latshaw, director of special educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Maryland. 
The Emotionally Handicapped Child as a Behavior Problem ; 
chairman, Harry J. Baker, director psychological clinic, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


7:00 p. m. Banquet 
Presiding, President G. Elmore Reaman 
Speaker: United States Senator Royal 8. Copeland, chairman 
of the Senate Sub-Committee on Crime and Criminal Prac- 
tices. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23 


9 :00—12:00 a. m. Third General Session 

Presiding, Chairman of Board of Directors May E. Bryne, 

director of special education, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Mental Hygiene and the Exceptional Child: Dr. H. B. 

Spaulding, Canadian National Mental Hygiene Association, 

Toronto, Ontario. 

Kiwanis Internationa! and the Exceptional Child—(speaker 

to be announced). 

The Councit Review: Editor H. Z. Wooden, principal of the 
Ann J. Kellogg School, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


1:00— 5:00 Choice of trips to— 


Naval Academy 

Annapolis 

School for the Blind 

Workshop for the Blind 

Montrose Training School for Girls 
Rosewood Training School 
Maryland Training Schoo! for Boys 
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Education and the Arts 


Extract from Windows on Henry Street’ 


By D. 


By permission of the publishers. 


NE OF THE closest bonds between 

Henry Street and the schools in the 
past two decades has been the Ungraded 
Classes. To use the nurses’ vernacular, 
we were called in at the birth of this 
movement, we followed its growth from 
year to year, and Elizabeth Farrell, its 
creator, was a beloved resident of the 
House* for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

The first beginnings of the Ungraded 
Classes go back to an earlier time. We 
were urging alumnae of the established 
colleges to take examinations and find 
places for themselves in the public 
school system.’ We believe such a con- 
tact between these graduates and an 
immigrant population would work won- 
ders for both, and the few who heeded 
our plea made good in many ways. One 
of these, a resident of the 
brought the glad tidings that there was 
& young teacher in her school who had 
an ‘‘idea.’’ ‘‘The girl,’’ she submitted, 
“‘needed looking after,’’ as if having 
‘fan idea’’ laid her open to study if 
not suspicion. This was our introdue- 
tion to Elizabeth Farrell, the girl with 
“‘the idea.’? And when she had shared 
it with us it was borne in upon us that 
she had been vouchsafed a vision, though 


*Watp, D., Windows on 
Henry Street, 1934, Little Brown, and 
Company, $3.00, Boston, Massachusetts. 

*Famous Henry Street Settlement. 

*Public school systems in the U. S,, 
are those supported by taxation, and 
open to all children of the community, 
tuition free. 
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House, 


not till later was it developed by study 
and experience into the programme 
which has been praised and followed by 
educators the world over. 

At that time we were unacquainted 
with the terms ‘‘1Q,’’ ‘‘mental measure- 
ment,’’ and ‘‘child guidanee,’’ so wide- 
ly known now that they are familiar to 
the least sophisticated. Indeed, so eas- 
ily do scientific words become slogans 
that we were amused, but not surprised, 
when a mother, uneducated by school or 
by life’s experience, met a charge that 
she was responsible for her  boy’s 
truancy with a shrug and the remark, 
“*T should worry, Aint his IQ O, K.?’’ 


Miss Farrell’s ‘‘idea’’ was that every 
individual should be developed to the 
highest level of which he was capable. 
This was no startlingly new concept; 
Miss Farrell’s originality lay in apply- 
ing the idea to the education of the 
atypical in the public schools. She was 
optimistic enough to believe that the 
largest and most complex school system 
in the ecountry—perhaps in the world 
—with its hundreds of thousands of 
children, its rigid curriculum, its mass 
methods, could be modified to meet the 
needs of the atypical—often the least 
lovely and potentially the most trouble- 
some of its pupils. It is one of the 
priceless experiences of my life to have 
participated, even slightly, in this new 
formulation, and to have known the ex- 
altation of its creator, which the hard 
experience of a pioneer through the 
years were powerless to lessen. 


With the approval of the principal 
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Miss EvizaBetH FARRELL AND Her First UNGRADED CLAss 
(Reproduced from the WORLD’S WORK of April, 1903) 


of Public School Number 1 on Henry 
Street, Miss Farrell selected from its 
“chronic truants,’’ the members of the 
first Ungraded Class, one of the first in 
any publie school system in the world. 
There were said to be at that time fifty 
thousand truants in New York City, 
boys and girls who had set themselves 
in opposition to society. Miss Farrell 
held that the children who were un- 
willing to attend school constituted a 
challenge to our whole scheme of public 
education; for she knew that this was 
not a problem peculiar to New York 
City—‘‘it is doubtless the same in every 
city, in every town, perhaps in every 
village.’’ 

These subnormal and _ occasionally 
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‘supernormal children were in the regu- 


lar grades. They were getting little or 
no profit from their attendance, and 
held back their classmates who approach- 
ed ‘‘the norm.’’ Miss Farrell’s experi- 
ment was based upon her certainty that 
the reason these atypical children played 
truant was that there was nothing which 
attracted them in. the school. The docks, 
the streets, the empty lots, even the ash 
cans and the garbage provided them 
with interest, if not education, as our 
elaborate school system failed to do. 
Miss Farrell discarded the old routine 
and brought into the classroom the ma- 
terials, or their equivalent, that absorb- 
ed the boys arid girls outside. In her 
hands, tin cans, picture puzzles, paints 
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and brushes, wood and tools, became im- 
plements of education. Her children 
brought food to school and a luncheon 
was served—the first so far as I know, 
in a city schoolroom. Friends of the 
Settlement gave pretty dishes and other 
necessary equipment, and the mothers 
were invited to visit the class, sometimes 
to take lunch. When an Italian mother 
was asked to prepare spaghetti for the 
children ‘‘like the old country,’’ it dig- 
nified Italian parentage and custom in 
the eyes of these oncoming American 
citizens. We often overlook how im- 
portant it is for children to hold to their 
traditions. Sometimes their loyalty and 
respect are greatly imperiled by the ap- 
peals to be ‘‘one hundred per cent 
Americans.’’ 

Before long the help of the specially 
trained physician was needed and im- 
mediate response came from Dr. Adolf 
Meyer, then at Cornell, now distin- 
guished for his work in psychiatry at 
Johns Hopkins. Psychiatry was not a 
word that had made its way into school 
parlance at that time. Doubtless the 
data sent to the interested and sympa- 
thetic expert from the Ungraded Class 
in Number 1 helped build up our re- 
liance on the trained psychiatrist in 
dealing with ‘‘the problem child.’’ 

Miss Farrell’s preparation for her 
chosen work was enlarged by visits to 
institutions for the feebleminded in this 
country, in England and Scotland, and 
by further study at Jena. She was un- 
tiring in her effort to equip herself for 
the task she had undertaken. 

Two members of the Board of Edu- 
cation—Charles Burlingham, the presi- 
dent, and Felix Warburg, his friend and 
colleague—were invited to meet Miss 
Farrell at Henry Street. In that sympa- 
thetic environment she forgot her shy- 
ness and presented her idea with 
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glowing vigor and enthusiasm. With 
the superintendent of schools, Dr. Max- 
well, one of the educational statesmen 
of the day, these socially minded board 
members paid tribute to her as a genius 
whose vision was essentially practical. 
She was given freedom and thoughtful 
encouragement to develop her project. 

The position of Inspector of Ungraded 
Classes was created for Miss Farrell in 
1906. She was before long regarded as 
an authority, in America and abroad, on 
educational methods for this type of 
pupil. I shall not attempt to follow 
the developments of the department 
through the years, its steady growth 
from the first experimental class to 
the important department it became. 
Neither can I particularize the advanced 
ideas and methods in testing and meas- 
uring the children, in the plan of study, 
in the organization of the work, which 
found their way into other publie school 
rooms through the doorway of the Un- 
graded Classes. 

A distinguished English authority 
who studied our public school system 
declared that the fact that this in- 
novation could be introduced into 
a politically controlled city might 
be perplexing, but was certainly a 
dazzling demonstration of the power 
of a gifted and consecrated educator. 
The Board of Education deserves high 
praise for supporting this experiment. 

Current statistics show that the Un- 
graded Classes have five hundred 
teachers, psychologists, and __ social 
workers,* with nearly fifteen thousand 
handicapped or maladjusted children 
in their care. A special building has 
been provided for the psycho-educa- 
tional clinic, where educational therapy 
may be given to meet physical, mental, 
moral, and emotional needs. New York’s 


“Visiting teachers. 
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example has been followed by practically 
every large city in the United States. 

If we in the Settlement share the 
pride of the public school authorities in 


this achievement, it is not only because’ 


we have been close to it through its 
growth, but because Elizabeth Farrell 
insisted that she found in the House a 
living spring of inspiration. The Settle- 
ment’s rich understanding of people, 
life, events, its multicolored and 
changing activities, provided her, she 
said, with a background which helped 
keep her own thought and emotions 
fresh and vital. She never considered 
herself the dynamo that generated the 
power for her great achievement, though 
she had the unusual experience of recog- 
nition by colleagues in many fields. 
Professor Edward L. Thorndike testifies 
te his indebtedness to her when she was 
teaching a course at Teachers College, 
Columbia University :— 

**She never forgot that schools do not 
exist chiefly to serve some vague doce- 
trine of education or some abstract ideal 


of the state, but to make life happier 
for actual living children in school and 
through life. She was the defender of 
the interests of dull, thwarted, imper- 
fect children whom she loved.’’ 

But I must share with the reader 
some of my intimate memories of my 
friend, and the stories that give a clue 
to the way she handled her problems. 
It was one of our household pleasantries 
to say that no one who was not a ‘‘mon- 
golian’” had her complete affection. 


To illustrate the influence of teachers 
upon children, Miss Farrell loved to 
tell how from her Henry Street window 
she overheard one Sunday morning the 
play of a seven-year old girl on the fire 
escape of the opposite tenement. The 
child was playing school, and she was 
the teacher. All the morning she kept 
it up, giving arithmetie lessons, march- 
ing the children downstairs for recess. 
‘Left, right, left, right,’’ she marked 


‘The technical name for a_ hopeless 
feeble-minded type. 


A MoperN UNGRADED CLASS FoR GIRLS IN THE NEW YorRK City SCHOOLS 
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the time with her own feet. Commenting 
on personal appearance: ‘‘ What a love- 
ly hair ribbon you have, Minnie’’; ex- 
pressing annoyance where she felt it was 
due: ‘‘Didn’t I tell you to keep the line 
straight!’’ And so on, and so on. One 
could hear the very tones of the 
teacher’s voice. A little boy on the next 
fire escape was fascinated. ‘* What's 
your name?”’ he called out. ‘‘Miss 
Thompson,’’ the child interrupted her- 
self long enough to reply. ‘‘Aw, I mean 
what’s your name when you ain’t the 
teacher?’’ But she was too busy set- 
tling a quarrel between two interesting 
incorrigibles to hear him. 

And there was John, in that first class 
in Number 1—John, who successfully 
resisted all efforts to improve his 
writing until Miss Farrell’s ingenuity 
and the cooperation of the principal 
broke down the barriers. The children 
were encouraged to write to the princi- 
pal when they had finished a partieu- 
lerly good piece of work, inviting him 
to come to see it. John wrote several 
letters, but in his visits to the classroom, 
the principal never glanced toward the 
boy. At last it was too much to be 
borne longer in silence, and one day 
when the principal was in the room, ad- 
miring the work done by another pupil, 
John burst forth, ‘‘Yeh, you look at 
what everybody else does, but you don’t 
pay no attention to my letters.’’ ‘‘Why, 


John,’’ was the reply, ‘‘were those your 
letters? I couldn’t read them.’’ The 
little episode brought writing down to 
earth so far as John was concerned. 

Also in that first class were Izzie and 
Giovanni, who quarreled one long day 
and made confusion in the classroom, 
and it was all about God. Izzie’s God 
was Izzie’s, and Giovanni’s was Giovan- 
ni’s. So their teacher asked Izzie to 
bring his Bible to school the next day, 
promising to bring an Old Testament 
herself. The next day Izzie came with 
a big Bible written in Hebrew. He and 
the teacher compared selected passages 
from their Seriptures, line by line, verse 
by verse, until at last Izzie’s prejudice 
could no longer hold up, and he said 
generously, ‘‘ Well, I guess it’s the same 
God.’’ 

There came a day during the War 
when a whole public school received 
membership in the Junior Red Cross be- 
cause of the work done by the Ungraded 
Class in that school in making and 
sending to Franee baby layettes, toys, 
and children’s dresses. Elizabeth Far- 
rell was bursting with pride when the 
Ungraded Class was honored in Assem- 
bly for the eredit it had brought the 
school. 

Nobody enjoyed more than Miss Far- 
rell the humorous incidents that crop- 
ped up so often in her work, and the 
humor was not less appreciated when 


in behalf of exceptional children. 
Page 94.) 


An Important Announcement . . 


RENEW YOUR MEMBERSHIP 
In the International Council] for Exceptional Children 
Nearly all memberships expire with this issue of the Council Review. 


You are urged not only to renew your own, but to secure at least two 
NEW members in order to further the work of the International Council 


(See additional announcement on 
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directed toward herself. She liked to 
tell of a little girl who refused to talk, 
both at home and at school. It is easy 
to imagine the time and thought that 
went into the effort to set the child 
right. At last her impediment gave 
way. Later, when her speech was no 
longer a new story, the child called upon 
Miss Farrell and confided that her 
world was not rosy. ‘‘ Now I’m talking,’’ 
she said, ‘‘nobody wants to listen to 
me.”’ 


John H. Finley, who kad watched Miss 
Farrell’s work and knew her well, sum- 
marizes her qualities in the memorial 
tablet at the Oswego State Normal and 
Training School, of which she was an 
honored alumna :— 


**Elizabeth Farrell 

who gave her life 

that the least might 
live as abundantly as 
their handicaps of 

mind or body permitted. 
A teacher 

of the atypical, the 
subnormal, the dull 

of spirit, the slow 

of speech, the inert; 

in teaching them 

she also gave in- 
struction in the 

method by which 

the normal, the 

bright and alert, 

should be taught. 
Beginning 

with a little group 

of boys in the lower 
East Side of Manhattan 
she became the tutelary of 
the ungraded classes 

for all New York, deeming 
no child too atypical 

to be neglected.’’ 
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A New Non-Academic School 

A new experimental school, the first 
of its kind in Ontario, has been estab- 
lished in Toronto, and is known as the 
CuurcH Street Non-AcADEMIC SCHOOL 
For Boys. 

The principal, Mr. W. Bryan, in re- 
sponse to an inquiry writes to the Coun- 
cil Review as follows: 

‘The aim of the school is, first, to 
provide a course of training for boys 
who are not likely to pass their entrance 
examination before they are sixteen 
years of age, and second, to graduate, 
at that age all boys who will be good 
citizens and desirable employees. 

**The staff consists of seven full time 
teachers and a part-time clerk. 

‘The school is organized at present 
to give one-third of the time to shop 
work and the remainder of the school 
day to academic work. 

‘*Each shop class has twenty-four 
pupils and each academic class has 
thirty-six. The rotary system is used, 
and the day is divided into three periods. 
The first period is from 9:00 until 
10:30; the second period from 10:30 
until 12:00; and the third period from 
1:00 until 3:10. The pupils then go 
to the home-room, and are dismissed at 
3:30 for a period in athletics, 

“‘The three shop classes consist of 
woodwork, sheetmetal work and a class 
in mechanical drawing and art. In the 
academic classes the following subjects 
are taught: arithmetic, business prac- 
tice, history, geography, music, reading 
and literature, occupations, composition 
and spelling, nature study, hygiene, and 
physical training. 

‘““The curriculum was compiled by 
committees of inspectors under the 
chairmanship of Dr. N. S. MacDonald 
and approved ‘by Dr. C. C. Goldring, 
superintendent of schools. 
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The Spirit of the Pioneer 


HERE IS something thrilling and 

inspiring about any pioneer accom- 
plishment, whether it be the conquest of 
a wilderness, a first trans-oceanic flight, 
or an engineering feat in social recon- 
struction. However, there is something 
vastly more commanding about the pio- 
neer himself than the glamour of his 
deeds—something that makes him tower 
above his fellowmen. It is the spirit of 
his personality, his breadth of vision, his 
driving determination, and his ceaseless 
energy. His spirit is one that can accept 
rebuff and even seeming failure, yet 
knows no defeat. It is that spirit which 
regardless of temporary reverses will 
rise above them and do that which for 
the sake of human progress must be 
done. 


High among the educational pioneers 
in American history stands the name of 
Elizabeth Farrell who championed the 
eause of the classroom misfit. As men- 
tioned elsewhere in this issue, she ac- 
complished the seemingly impossible. A 
student of the best educational thought 


of her day, she introduced into the 
largest school system in the United 


States a new type of education—an edu- 
cation designed to provide for the most 
difficult and unmanageable portion of 
the school population. That alone was 
a great accomplishment. But to rise 
from a teacher of the first ungraded 
class to city wide supervisor, and finally 


to founder and first president of an 
international society .in whose char- 
ter membership were included many 


teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
of ungraded classes was a most remark- 
able achievement. 
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It is fitting that the Counci, Review, 
on this the eve of another annual con- 
vention of the International Council for 
Exceptional Children, dedicate this 
issue to the founder of our organization. 
We do so with the thought and hope 
that we may approach the tasks of the 
coming assemblage with the resolute- 
ness of which it is deserving. Miss Far- 
rell’s was the task of pioneering in 
special education and providing us with 
the International Council whereby we 
might strengthen and accelerate the ex- 
tension of the work. Ours now is the 
task of providing the plans, the determi- 
nation and the effort for the successful 
prosecution of this assignment. 


The one time and place that affords 
the greatest opportunity to perfect the 
plans for service of an organization and 
to‘gather the inspiration with which to 
put them into effect is in convention. 
It is there that comes the opportunity 
for a crystallization of thought that can 
lead to greater unity of purpose and 
action. 


Let us, therefore, go to the Baltimore 
convention—not just for the purpose of 
obtaining our share of the good things 
in store for us, but rather to provide the 
impetus whereby we may further the 
great cause of special education. For 
after all, the work of Elizabeth Farrell, 
the work of the INTERNATIONAL CoUN- 
Ci. FOR ExCEPTIONAL CHILDREN — that 
work that is your special task and mine 
—will never have been completed until 
adequate educational opportunities be- 
come available for every exceptional 
child.—H. Z. W. 
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NEWS NOTES 


DR. J. E. W. WALLIN HONORED 


The name of one of the members of 
the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children appears in The New 
Standard Encyclopedia, namely that of 
Dr. J. E. W. Wallin. 

Most of Dr. Wallin’s contributions 
are in the field of clinical and abnormal 
psychology and handicapped and mal- 
adjusted children. Among his _ best 
known publications may be mentioned: 
Clinical and Abnormal Psychology, 
Houghton Mifflin Co.; The Edueation 
of Handicapped Children, Houghton 
Mifflin Co.; Problems of Subnormality, 
World Book Co.; The Mental Health of 
the School Child, Yale University Press ; 
Experimental Studies of Mental Defee- 
tives, Warwick and York; Studies of 
Mental Defects and Handicaps, The 
Measurement of Mental Traits in Nor- 
mal and Epileptic School Children, and 
The Achievement of Subnormal Chil- 
dren in Standardized Educational Tests, 
Miami University Bulletins, No. 7, No. 
§, and No. 5, respectively. 

The position of Senior Specialist in 
the Education of Exceptional Children 
in the Office of Education was created 
on the initiative of Dr. Wallin. A plan 
for the organization of the department 
was submitted by him upon the request 
of Dr. W. J. Cooper. Years earlier bills 
drawn by Dr. Wallin for the creation of 
« somewhat similar department were in- 
troduced by Senator Spencer of St. 
Louis and Representative Fitzgerald of 
Dayton and received the endorsement 
of Commissioners Claxton and Tigert ; 
but these bills failed of passage. 


BETTS READY TO READ TESTS 


The Keystone View Company of 
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Meadville, Pennsylvania, recently an- 
nounced the introduction of their Betts 
Ready to Read Tests. The set involves 
innovations and principles unique in 
this field. It consists of a Keystone 
Ophthalmie Telebinocular, Visual Sen- 
sation and Perception Slides, Oculo- 
motor and Perception Slides, Special 
Betts Test Cards, and other miscellan- 
eous materials. 

One of the most important claims 
made for the tests is that now, ‘‘The 
classroom teacher can isolate causes as 
well as recognize symptoms of reading 
and other learning difficulties,’’ and as 
a result, - - - ‘‘ preventive measures may 
be used with first grade entrants and 
proper corrective measures may be taken 
with pupils on the higher grade levels.’’ 

Dr. Emmett Albert Betts, who devel- 
oped the tests, and who was formerly 
director of the Shaker Heights Reading 


Clinie, Cleveland, Ohio, is superinten- 


dent of practice at the Oswego State 
Normal Sehool, Oswego, New York. 


GUIDE DOGS PERMITTED IN DAY 
COACHES 


Three major railroads will now allow 
guide dogs accompanying blind persons 
to travel with their masters in day 
coaches free of charge. The announce- 
ment was made at Christmas time that 
the New York Central railroad had 
newly granted the privilege. The Le- 
high and the Pennsylvania railroads 
had already effected this arrangement. 

To take advantage of this plan, the 
owner must show his guide dog identi- 
fication certificate issued by the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, Inc. The 
dog must be muzzled and in leading 
harness. The Foundation has been con- 
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ducting a campaign to gain such con- 
cessions for those blind persons who 
when traveling depend so largely on the 
intelligence of their specially trained 
guide dogs. 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF 
FUNDS FOR REHABILITATION 


From Florida comes the report by Mrs. 
Mary 8. Baker, supervisor of civilian 
rehabilitation, that at no time in the 
history of her State have the people 
been so conscious of the need of service 
for their handicapped citizens. Clinics 
are being held, funds are being raised 
for hospitalization, rehabilitation is 
being broadened with the help of co- 
operating agencies, and a_ survey, 
financed by Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration funds, has just been 
completed. This survey covered eighty- 
two countries, and employed seven hun- 
dred twelve women for three months. 


Federal relief funds are also used to 
supplement the regular rehabilitation 
program. Glasses have been furnished 
the partially sighted, artificial limbs 
have been furnished under certain con- 
ditions to those in need of such, the 
handicapped have been given work on 
unemployment projects, college scholar- 
ships and other types of training have 
been provided, handicapped illiterates 
have been placed in special classes, crip- 
pled teachers have been assigned to an 
adult education program, and twenty- 
two blind persons have been engaged to 
make braille books. 


This is a splendid piece of work, but 
the one thing it illustrates, perhaps 
better than anything else, is the need for 
more adequate and permanent federal 
aid in a rehabilitation program that will 
be national in scope. 
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PREVENTION CAMPAIGN 


Both education and prevention have 
long been planks in the platform of the 
International Society for Crippled 
Children. 

Late in November the Society held a 
conference at the Robert Oakman School 
in Detroit, with Misses Grace and Eliza- 
beth Woolfenden as hostesses, to con- 
sider ways and means of extending the 
work of prevention through education. 
Education in this instance does not mean 
tutelage of the handicapped victims, but 
rather instruction of adults in the causes 
of crippling for the purposes of elim- 
inating the same, and also for the pur- 
pose of discovering and dealing with 
mild cases before they become chronic. 

President Paul H, King named a com- 
mittee to which he assigned the respon- 
sibility of working out detailed plans 
of procedure. Members of this commit- 
tee are: 

Miss Vivian M. Hackett, Elyria, editor 
of THe CriepLep CHILD MAGAZINE, 
Chairman. 

Vaughan 8. Blanchard, superintendent 
of health education, Detroit Board of 
Education. 

Dr, Charles M. Elliott, director of spe- 
cial education, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

H. O. Rounds, director of safety educa- 
tion, Detroit Automobile Club. 

R. J. Graham, department of safety edu- 
cation, Detroit Board of Education. 

Dr. D. W. Gudakunst, Detroit. 


DR. W. E. GIVENS TAKES OFFICE 


Dr. Willard E. Givens arrived at Na- 
tional Education Association headquar- 
ters January 2 to become executive 
secretary of the organization. He takes 
the place of Secretary J. W. Crabtree 
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who retires after eighteen years of ser- 
vice in this office. Dr. Givens comes 
from the superintendeney of the Oak- 
land, California, Publie Schools. A 
native of Indiana, Secretary Givens has 
had a notable record in educational af- 
fairs, principally in the state of Cali- 
fornia and the territory of Hawaii. 


The International Society for Crip- 
pled Children held a midwinter district 
conference in Tampa, Florida, January 


27-30, inclusive, at the beautiful Hills- 
boro Hotel. 


Captain M. J. Mockler, general chair- 
man of the conference, welcomed dele- 
gates from not only the seven States of 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas, 
but also from Cuba, Mexico, and other 
Central American neighbors. 


THe Forcorren Cripp.e is the name 
of a new bulletin recently issued for 
the first time by the West Virginia So- 
ciety for Crippled Children. The motto 
of this bulletin is, Locate, cure, educate, 
and find suitable employment for every 


cripple. 


A Polio Swimming Club has been or- 
ganized in St. Louis, Missouri, by 
Francis M. Dunford, a one time patient 
at Warm Springs, Georgia. The club 
meets for two hours each Sunday morn- 
ing at the Y. M. C, A. for swimming 
lessons in warm water. 


Mr. Joseph G. Buch, chairman of the 
New Jersey Crippled Children’s Com- 
mission, reports the completion of a vo- 
cational survey of physically handicap- 
ped persons throughout his state. ; 
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Contributors to this Issue 


Frances Perlowski Gaines majored in 


psychology and speech correction at 
the University of Wisconsin, and she 
received her master of social science 
degree in mental hygiene and psychi- 
atrie case work in 1927 from the school 
of social service at Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 

Since then she has worked under 


the direction of Dr. Smiley Blanton of | 


the Minneapolis Child Guidance 
Clinic; served as assistant director of 
the bureau of educational counsel of 


’ the La Salle-Peru (Illinois) Township 


High School and Junior College; and 
has been a psychiatric social worker 
of the United States Veterans Bureau, 
and also at the Institute for Juvenile 
Research in Chicago. 

At present, she holds a number of 
important positions, namely: assis- 
tant in speech, Rush Medical College, 
Chicago; psychiatric social worker, 
neurology clinic, same institution; di- 
rector of the speech clinie of Chil- 
dren’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago, 
and director of the speech clinic at 
Whiting, Indiana, a Chicago suburb. 

She is a fellow in the American 
Speech Correction Society (formerly 
known as the American Society for 
the Study of Disorders of Speech), 
and holds membership in several other 
professional organizations, including 
the American Association of Psychi- 
atric Social Workers and the Na- 
tional Association of Speech Teachers. 

To complete an already intensive 
program of duties, she does some 
writing and radio work, and conducts 
a private practice in speech correc- 
tion. 


Helen Clark Phillips, a graduate of 


Smith College, Northampton, Massa- 
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chusetts, is a writer of considerable 
experience. She has been a contribu- 
tor to the special feature section of 
New York City newspapers on the 
work of the department of ungraded 
classes of the city schools, was assis- 
tant editor of UNGrapEp in 1924, and 
was editor of Tue TRAILMAKER, a 
Massachusetts Girl Seout monthly 
magazine, from 1926 to 1928. At 
present she is a contributor to Har- 
PER’s Baazar, VOGUE, and ARTS AND 
DECORATION, 


Lillian D. Wald has devoted her life to 


the fields of nursing and social work 
in New York City. A graduate of 
the Graduate Nursing School, New 
York Hospital, she founded the 
Nurses’ Settlement in 1893, which 
later came to be known as the Henry 
Street Settlement. The visiting nurse 
service of this famous institution now 
covers Manhattan, Bronx, and Queens. 
Its technique, inaugurated and _ per- 
fected by Miss Wald, who was the 
head worker until 1933, has been 
adopted in large centers throughout 
the world. 

Miss Wald’s achievements are 
many. Her experiment with Henry 
Street nurses led to the appointment 
of public health nurses in the New 
York City schools, the first school 
nurses in the world. She helped to 
found and became the first president 
of the National Organization for Pub- 
lic Health Nursing. And she is the 
author of THe House on HENRY 
STREET, and of Winpows on HENRY 
STREET. 

In 1912, Miss Wald received the 
honorary degree of LL.D., from Mount 
Holyoke College, and in 1930, she was 
awarded the same distinction by 
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Smith College. Other honors consist 
of a medal from the National Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences in 1912, one 
from Rotary in 1923, and one of 
the first three Better Times medals 
awarded in 1926 for distinguished 
social service. 

A final, but perhaps most impor- 
tant, recognition of her work is the 
fact that the creation of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau has been credited 
largely to her interest in the children 
of the nation, © 
Miss Wald’s official connection with 
her field now is that of president of 
the board of directors of the institu- 
tion which she served as head worker 
for so many years. 


Education Meetings 


Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association — 
Sixty-seventh annual meeting—Atlan- 
tie City, New Jersey—February 23- 
28. The program arrangements are 
being made under the direction of 


Superintendent E. E. Oberholtzer, 
Houston, Texas, who is president of 
the Department. Approximately 7,500 
school superintendents and other ad- 
ministrators of education are expected 
to attend this convention. 

International Council for Exceptional 
Children — Thirteenth Annual Con- 
vention — Southern Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland, February 21-23. See other 
announcements and program in this 
issue. 

International Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren—Fourteenth Annual Convention 
—Washington, D. C., May 5-8, and 
Baltimore, Maryland, May 9. : 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers—Thirty-ninth annual meet- 
ing—Miami Biltmore Hotel, Miami, 
Florida—April 29 to May 3. 
Delegates representing a million and 
a half members in 20,000 local parent- 
teacher associations are expected to 
attend this meeting. 

National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion—Haddon Hall, Ailantie City, 

New Jersey—February 19-22. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Membership 


Membership dues for 1935, and new applications for membership 
may be paid at the registration desk at the Baltimore convention, or | 


they may be sent to 


Miss IRENE Conway, Treasurer 


International Council for Exception Children, 
Board of Edueation, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Annual dues: 


If not affiliated with an active chapter—one dollar. 
If affiliated with an active chapter—fifty cents. 


(For subscription price without membership, see inside front’ cover) | 
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